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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The annual Christmas meeting of the Board of Trustees was held this 
year as scheduled on December 27th. A copy of the minutes is to be 
found in the Butietin. I am very grateful for the loyalty and the sup- 
port that were evident at this meeting. As chairman, it gave me a great 
deal of satisfaction to witness the cooperation between businessmen and 
scholars gathered for a common purpose. These two groups complement 
each other in an extraordinary fashion. 

The Corporation meetings were held the next day. The highlight of 

he meeting was the report of the Evaluation Committee, which made it 
1 
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possible for the representatives of the Corporation members to have 
detailed picture of the work of the trustees. This report is usually don 
in a very thorough manner and this year’s was no exception. I shoul 
like to thank Dr. Englert for the devotion he showed to the task. 

would also like to express my appreciation for the extraordinarily fin 
turn-out of the Corporation representatives. 

The joint meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and the Ameri 
can Schools was managed by Drs. Albright and Reed, with the latt 
acting as chairman. I would like to thank them for their cooperatio1 
which enabled me to represent the Schools at the Chicago meetings « 
the Archaeological Institute of America which were being held at th 
same time. As you may know, the AIA is our parent institution and th 
president of the ASOR is ex officio a member of a number of the Con 
mittees.. It was a very valuable experience for me to discover that ou 
sister Schools in Athens and Rome have much the same problems i 
regard to finances and personnel. I am certain that the visit will b 
a great help to me in the work of administering the Schools for th 
coming year. I was able to confer with several of our trustees and othe: 
of our Corporation who had to stay in Chicago for the meetings of th 
Institute. 

From all reports, the Alumni Luncheon was its usual success, for whi 
I should like to thank the president. Dr. Neil Richardson. and the secr 
tary, Father North. An even hundred persons attended the luncheon 
which was held at the Columbia Faculty Club in a most cordial atmos 
phere, enlivened by several short addresses which proved both informa 
tive and witty. I should also like to congratulate the Alumni on the 
choice of a new president, Dr. Frank Cross. 

Of course, my right hand and always present help was our manage 
Mrs. Walton, without whom our programs would have been very difficul 
to arrange. Her loyalty and understanding assistance are much appr 
iated. 

The director of the Baghdad School, Dr. Goetze, reports that th 
expedition to Nippur in collaboration with the Oriental Institute ha 
started what promises to be a busy season. Good luck and may th 
finds be many! 

Finally, I should like to report briefly on the situation in Jerusalem 
The State Department has reported to me that as of January 10th, 1 
damage had been done to the property of the School and no member « 
the organization had suffered any injurv. The D’rector reported that a 
of January 8th, there had been no injury to personnel or damage t 
property. What is more, he indicated that our long vears of good rela 
tions with the people of Jerusalem had developed friendships that a1 
now paying dividends in these trying times. We are indeed fortunat 
that we are so well represented in Jerusalem by a scholar, gentlema 
and diplomat in the person of Monsignor Skehan. We wish him con 
tinued good fortune. 

A. H. Detrwe!Ler 


January 20, 1956. 
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DECEMBER MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The winter meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York City beginning at 2 p.m. on December 27, 1955. Present of the Trustees 
were Messrs. Albright (First Vice-President), Dentan, Detweiler (President), May, 
Phelps, Rabinowitz, Reynolds and Scott; of the Associate Trustees, Muilenburg and 
Pfeiffer; in other capacities, Cameron (Executive Committee), Englert (Evaluation 
Committee), Knight (Provident Trust Company), Morton (Director of Jerusalem 
School, 1954-1955), Reed (Chairman of Jerusalem School Committee), Speiser 
(Second Vice-President) and Mrs. Walton (Business Manager). 

President Detweiler called the meeting to order and called the roll. The minutes 
of the meeting of April 2, 1955 were approved as mimeographed and printed. The 
fifty-third Annual Report of the President was accepted as mimeographed and dis- 
tributed. 

It was voted to ratify the mail vote accepting Dubuque Theological Seminary of 
Dubuque, Iowa, for membership in the Corporation as of July 1, 1956. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, Mr. Warrington, the Annual Financial Report 
was presented by Mr. Knight for the Assistant Treasurer. It was voted to accept the 
report as mimeographed and distributed. The written report of the Director of the 
Jerusalem School, Dr. William H. Morton, was received with thanks. 

Reporting in behalf of the Jerusalem School Committee, the Chairman, Dr. Reed, 
presented recommendations regarding appointments and field work for the Jerusalem 
School. It was voted to make the following appointments for the academic year 
1956-1957 : 

Director: Dr. Robert C. Dentan 
Annual Professor: Dr. H. Neil Richardson 
Fellows: Drs. David C. Pellett and Lawrence E. Toombs 


It was voted to appoint the following as Honorary Lecturers: Dr. Lester J. Kuyper, 
Dr. Donald M. C. Englert and Dr. William §S. La Sor, and as Honorary Fellow: 
Dr. R. H. Sales. 

The Louis M. Rabinowitz Fellowship for Israel was awarded to Miss Regina Gittes. 

It was voted to appoint as Director of the Jerusalem School for the academic year 
1957-1958 Dr. H. Neil Richardson. 

With the purpose of facilitating the field work of the Jerusalem School the 
following recommendations were approved: 1) A joint excavation with Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Dhiban beginning April 15, 1956, with Dr. Wm. H. 
Morton in charge; 2) a joint excavation with Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary 
at Bethel beginning June 15, 1956 with Dr. James L. Kelso in charge; 3) a joint 
excavation with the Church Divinity School of the Pacific and the University of 
Pennsylvania at el-Jib beginning June 15, 1956 with Dr. James B. Pritchard in 
charge. In presenting the above recommendations the Jerusalem School Committee 
took the opportunity of recognizing the long and fruitful association of the Schools 
with Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary and Dr. Kelso. 

The report of the Director of the Baghdad School, Dr. Albrecht Goetze, written 
in Baghdad, was accepted as mimeographed and distributed. Dr. Cameron reported 
in the absence of Dr. Kramer, Chairman of the Baghdad School Committee. The 
report of Dr. Kramer was accepted and it was voted to approve the appointment of 
Vaughn Crawford as Fellow of the Baghdad School for the first six months of the 
budgetary year 1956-1957. It was voted to approve in principle—the budget and staff 
appointments to be submitted to the spring meeting of the Trustees—the recom- 
mendation of the Baghdad School that the Schools cooperate in an archaeological- 
historical survey of Southern Mesopotamia as proposed by Mr. Robert Adams, for 
which Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen will be senior adviser and for which a competent 
Assyriologist will be appointed. 

Dr. Cameron, Chairman of the ad hoc committee, composed of Messrs. Kramer, 
Reed and Brown, and appointed at the spring meeting 1955 of the Trustees to study 
the relationship of the Schools, made a report. It was voted to receive Dr. Cameron’s 
report and to postpone action until the spring meeting in order that several persons 
involved might be consulted. 
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Dr. Albright, reporting for the Editorial Committee, stated that Dr. Sachs is 
serving as editor of the Journal of Cuneiform Studies in the absence of Dr. Goetze. 
that plans are under way for the publication as separate Annuals of Dr. Goetze’s 
manuscript on the Laws of Eshnunna and Dr. Pritchard’s report on the excavations 
at New Testament Jericho. It was voted to receive Dr. Albright’s report. 

Mr. Reynolds reported on the proceedings regarding the Nies Will, stating that 
he had found the funds to be fully protected and that he had encouraged the trustees 
of the fund to submit further information to the Schools regarding the investments. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by Dr. Albright and it was 
voted to elect the following: 


Associate Trustees: Dr. Arthur Jeffery 
Dr. George Hanfmann 
Executive Committee: Dr. George Cameron 


It was voted to express appreciation to Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz for his hospitality 
and courtesy in providing an excellent lunch and place of meeting for the Trustees. 
It was voted that the spring meeting of the Trustees be held on Saturday, March 
31, 1956 in New York City, hour and place to be announced by the President. The 
meeting was adjourned at 4:25 p.m. 
WILLIAM L. REED, Assistant Secre tary 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of the Corporation of the American Schools of Oriental 


Research was held at Union Theological Seminary (Room 307) and was called t 
order by President Detweiler at 9 a.m. on December 28, 1955. The president 
reported a new member of the Corporation, Dubuque Theological Seminary of 
Dubuque, Iowa. The roll call recorded 60 institutions represented in person or by 
proxy. 


It was voted to approve the minutes of the previous meeting (December 28, 1954 
as distributed to the representatives last January and published in BULLETIN 137. 

The annual reports of the President, Treasurer, Director of the Baghdad School 
and Director of the Jerusalem School, which had been distributed to the representa 
tives earlier in December, were received and approved without discussion. 

In the absence abroad of Professor Harald Ingholt, retiring member and chairman 
of the Evaluation Committee, the report of this committee was presented by Profes 
sor Donald M. C. Englert. ‘his report was accepted by the members. 

A letter was read from Mer. Patrick W. Skehan, Director of the Jerusalem School 
He reported all well and enthusiastic. 

Professor H. Neil Richardson, chairman of the special committee on teaching aids 
gave a comprehensive report on the result of the questionnaire sent out to membei 
institutions during the past year. His report was accepted with thanks an 
appreciation 

The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by Professor John Pate 
son, its chairman. The following names were submitted and accepted, the secretar, 
being asked to cast a single ballot for the nominations: 


Trustees: William F. Albright, Louis W. Rabinowitz, Donald Scott, Charles K 
Wilkinson, H. Dunscombe Colt 

Associate Trustees: Bernhard W. Anderson, Frederick W. Whittaker 

Evaluation Committee: George Ernest Wright 


As there was no further business at this time, the meeting adjourned. 


GLapys R. WALTON, 


Secretary pro tem 
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» | ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


FOR THE YEAR 
INCOME 
Income From Investments 


Renae - UMNEITIIIII G5 dre) a dob a ia so owas oe Perea 
Ludlow Bull Fund... Aiea” Sah Monsey 

Henry Thatcher Fowler Memor ‘ial, bist a abet cht lead ores 
Helen M. Moulton Memorial. 

Edward T. Newell Fund. apse cM Paris Sos st ai 

Edward Robinson es a oe ee eee See 
Ann E. Stodder Fund. 

Jastrow Memorial. 

John P. Peters Memor ial. 

Schofield GE i ae 
Reserve for Research Fund. 

Felix M. Warburg Reserve. 


Prudential Reserve—added to Prine ip: al $ 22.50 
Income from J. B. Nies Estate 

From Invested Reserve.............. $ 240.93 

PYOMD DTUBICCB Sink idee ace cae ee ewes 11,617.78 

PGC GO: RESET VG$ eso io ss dnc cacus. 11,858.71 





From Trustees for Publication.................... 


Contributions, ete. 
CRO A URGES 0. 5i5'6.5/0 90 bares 34% ss dhuaa ee ewes 
ROMER NM ee ase cis oss aS Ss ah ws 6G wel sees 
Associate Memberships ........ 


Patrons Contributions............ 
IRD BOMB ee 8 OS io sa wh a oe See ee 


Special Contributions 


For Study of Scroll Fragments...............6.... 
POP -ATCONNCOIOMICRL WOK... 2650. 65 oskece ea eeae ds 


Income from Sale of Publications 
The Annual .... heel spar 
Biblical Archaeologist wares ee yor 
Bulletin and Suppleme ntary NE sc eccce. sons 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies.................... 
Other Publications Pe yee Ans a 
IN IE INE 5750. 5 5a 6 sels vhs eee Pe ew ee Os 
Trade Publications 


Miscellaneous Income 


Royalties 
Slide Rentals =? 
Sundry Small Items. 








ENDING JUNE 30, 1955 


$16,504.08 
30.89 
25.10 
251.05 
251.05 
940.03 
175.73 
35.00 
12.50 
12.50 
5.57 
278.65 


9,100.00 
390.00 
5,593.90 
300.00 
27.90 


2,500.00 
1,500.00 


507.13 
4,024.13 
2,575.56 
1,088.94 

929.18 

553.94 
5,989.41 


34.20 
21.66 
85.30 


$ 18,532.15 


15,411.80 


4,000.00 


15,668.29 


141.16 














Income Received in Jerusalem 


School and Hostel Account....................... 13,926.44 


For Archaeology eg ep en a gt SE PO hae ee ee ee ee 584.83 


Appropriations from Reserves 


ge eS a ee 11,500.00 


fotal Income......... 


EXPENDITURES 
Jerusale m sel 


iwector’s Salary .........:.... teen et $ 5,060.00 
Director’s Travel Expense..... ; yc ; 1,100.00 
Annual Professor’s Stipend...... ; Cans 2,800.00 
Annual Professor’s Travel Expense... . f 1,100.00 
Fellowships Sih Sie iam - fie = 1,620.00 
Fellowship Travel Expense...... : ; ee 2,200.00 
Insurances Sk se ata be Go aye sae oS sigs 618.00 
Operation ( School 
Paid by Treasurer..... rewa|)  SyOa7 
Paid in Jerusalem.............. 14,076.54 14,446.91 
Prudential Reserve Contribution.................. 100.00 
Archaeological Account 
Paid by Treasurer ee ee ee ear ce 33.75 
RUE MA SPRMAENMIIN 5 55-55 wo wise aca cinw wv w bei dw are dere 2,249.45 
Baghdad School Account 
Appropriation toward Joint Iraq Project... ‘ps 2,000.00 
Annual Professor’s Stipend. prs gored WrS oc os ig, M ta veaS 3,000.00 
Publication Costs 
The Annual RMR RE MORE eee Pe tos ih wa tala bib eaciets 100.76 
Bulletin and Supplementary Studies........ ae 1,818.42 
Biblical Archaeologist .......... SSP, Mgnt ee oe 2,714.69 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies : peeeante = 2,597.81 
BEMMO PUDICRTIONS ... go. cc ccc cece cewee eee 3,620.35 
Other Publications ....... sp be ena te ; 4,392.85 
Administration 
Peary (iisimess Manager) ..........2...s20.0008 3,330.00 
Office Help fara, Gel fins Cee : sve-a ‘ 3,124.41 
Supplies Spd, Se rer ee ree 1,028.83 
aeiepnone Gnd Telecrapn................0eccccnne 82.01 
Postage and Express........ a Fe ta oe 1,296.66 
Bank Charges (New Haven)..................005. 96.14 
SN aR LS 24.00 
Bue Mxpense (New Haven) ..................5.% 25.00 
Audit Expense (Assistant Treasurer’s Acct.) ....... 75.00 
Trustees’ Meeting Costs..... é ; 165.59 
ga ee nc) ee 751.58 
IPMN S050 y's ahs co 0 bee ates wae woe 226.85 
ES Be rr 100.00 
a 2,100.00 
NE OU ae ee 13.84 


Employer’s Share of Social Security Cost....... 


Appropriation toward Expedition at Jericho........... 


eee err ee 
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J. B. Nies Reserve for Baghdad School... Serene 2,000.00 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
ASSETS 


Cash 











For Current Use—Philadelphia........... $13,459.77 
New Haven and Canada..... 5,250.58 
UMN Sie. i Seni s oma 10,746.33 
PWOATINS TRV ORTARONG 665 So ERS 181.35 
SRE: OD NS oo ss 0.2 SS 5h coker Rae de 939.29 $ 30,577.32 
Investments (Market Value $567,802.68) .......... 439,220.33 
Furnishings and Hquipment................0560- 4,601.46 
PUTAS TT ETUNMIOUS, ooo ogee ce kuioe oe ea Redness 69,432.00 
OGL Matate Mi VOrusaleme..... . ikc ss ic ses ences 27,181.93 
PEN ETI E ois ec grees bs pee ee adie kd be wie 110.11 
Advance Payments on 1955-56 Budget............. 4,990.00 
$576,113.15 
j LIABILITIES ee 
Advanced Receipts on Corporation Dues 1955-56.... $ 3,150.00 
Unexpended Balance for: 
oS 1,000.00 
Fellowship ie Fearne! 1965-66... «0.66. cle ees 2,200.00 
Withheld Taxes due Director of Internal Revenue... 424.33 is 
Principal of J. B. Nies Building Fund............. 52,666.63 ‘ 
Principal of Endowment Fund.................... 395,193.09 
Principal of Reserves: 
J.B. Nies (for Baghdad School) .............. $31,182.73 
MEBOEVE TOR TOHORPON S666 55. osc isaac da wees’ 538.90 
Cee ie Rs Os a a 
Prudential Reserve Fund...............:0... 45,147.88 
General Corporate Account ... 2.6. ook sei snes vet 76,331.22 





$576,113.15 
We have examined the Financial Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research at June 30, 1955 and the related Statement 
of Income and Expense for the year then ended. At the New Haven, Connecticut, 
office, and at Jerusalem, independent auditors reviewed the financial condition at 
June 30, 1955, and the results of operations for the year then ended, which was 
accepted by us without further verification. Subject to the correctness of the 
other independent auditors’ reports, in our opinion, the report prepared by the 
Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia properly reflects the financial condition 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research at June 30, 1955, and the results of 
operations for the year then ended. 


WHEELER, CROSBIE, SEILER & COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 

121 South Broad Street 

Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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Prof. William T. Semple 
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Arabian American Oil Company Mr. Loomis Burrell 
Prof. William F. Albright Mr. John W. Warrington 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
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CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 
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Miss Florence Bertsch, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. H. Billy Miller, Spring Valley, Calif. 

Mr. S. 8S. Bolotin, Sharon, Pa. Prof. H. Neil Richardson, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Miss Mary W. Bonsall, Ardmore, Pa. Mrs. E. Riefstahl, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Catherine Brand, Taylor, N. D. Mrs. Sylvia E. Ross, Bangor, Maine 

Mr. George A. Brooks, Scarsdale, N. Y. Prof. Paul Schubert, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. H. Dunscombe Colt, New York, N. Y. Rev. B. J. Stein, Collegeville, Minnesota 

Dr. Charles R. Eberhardt, Davidson, N. C. Mr. G. F. Swift, Chicago, Illinois 

Rev. B. L. M. Embree, Kowloon, Hong Kong Prof. Charles C. Torrey, Chicago, Illinois 
Mr. Frank H. Filley, Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr. John C. Trever, Charleston, West Va. * 
Dr. Richard E. Fuller, Seattle, Washington Prof. Harry F. Truxall, Columbus, Ohio 
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A REPORT ON THE BIBLICAL FRAGMENTS OF CAVE FOUR 
IN WADI QUMRAN 


Frank M. Cross, Jr. 


Nine years have passed since seven scrolls were found by shepherds in 
the wilderness of the Dead Sea. In the museums of Palestine there are 
at latest count about four hundred identified manuscripts from Qumran 
preserved in more or less fragmentary form. The newer cave finds have 
all come from strata marking ancient floor levels, buried beneath the 
deposit of twenty centuries. In all, ten caves in the immediate vicinity 
of Khirbet Qumran have produced manuscript fragments. Of these, four 
were discovered only last year in the course of excavation at the ancient 
community center of the Scroll Sect; all four were caves which had col- 
lapsed in antiquity and were recovered by utilizing the techniques de- 
veloped in the search for ancient tombs. Unfortunately, only a handful 
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of fragments from the four caves are at all well preserved. Manuscript- 
bearing caves now radiate from the ancient ruin in three directions. 
Standing on the shattered wall of the ancient Essene scriptorium, one 
can throw a stone to half these caves, including the most productive in 
terms of the number of manuscripts recovered. 

Of all these discoveries, not to mention finds in the southern precincts 
of the desert quite unconnected with the Qumran finds, the one that 
ultimately will prove most significant, perhaps, was the recovery in 1952 
of so-called Qumran Cave Four. From Cave Four have come literally 
tens of thousands of fragments and scraps of scrolls. All were discovered 
in the ancient levels of the cave, frequently a meter or more beneath the 
modern floor of the cave; most are in the last stages of decay. The prob- 
lems of cleaning, flattening, and identifying them are rather formidable. 
A single fragment can take days of a scholar’s time before it is placed in 
its proper position in a slowly growing column of a manuscript. This is 
the ultimate in jig-saw puzzles. 

At the end of three years of labor, about 330 manuscripts have been 
identified from this cave. This number can change. Thousands of frag- 
ments are still waiting initial identification. Most of them will prove, 
however, to belong to known documents from Cave Four, and presently 
will be read and fitted into their mother manuscript. Moreover, some 
fragments of the clandestine excavation still remain in Bedouin posses- 
sion. Though enormous sums have been expended by the Jordan Govern- 
ment, the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Francaise, the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum, McGill University, Manchester University, 
Heidelberg University, The Vatican Library, and other institutions, 
insufficient funds have been available to buy the entire lot. It has been 
reported that there is some hope that the final caches of these manuscript 
fragments, most of which we have seen, will be purchased within the 
current year. In any case, the task of arranging these fragments in 
orderly « ‘olumns and manuscripts is extremely time-consuming, especially 
if one is dealing with hitherto unknown documents, and a number of 
years more will be used up in these preliminary labors before publication 
can be planned. In the meanwhile, fragments of unusual importance are 
being given preliminary publication in order to keep the scholarly world 
informed, and also in order that the publication staff may profit from a 
general discussion; however, such publication must be restricted so that 
the major task of publication can be hastened. 

Of the manuscripts of Cave Four, approximately 90 are biblical—less 
than one-third of the lot. Nevertheless, all the books of the Hebrew 
anon are found with the exception of the book of Esther. Since Msgr. 
Patrick W. Skehan, the present director of the American school, and the 
writer are charged with the publication of the biblical scrolls as our chief 
responsibility, the present report will occupy itself with the biblical 
fragments. 

The biblical manuscripts are extraordinarily fragmentary. The best 
preserved of the lot, and in some ways the most important biblical docu- 
ment of all the finds, is a manuscript of Samuel designated 4Q Sam‘. 
Preliminary publication of the fragments discovered in controlled excava- 
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tions appeared in the Butterin;* when these fragments were prepared 
for publication, parts of two columns, including 27 fragments, were in our 
hands. Thanks to purchases of materials from clandestine excavations, 
a total = 47 of the 57 original columns of the ancient scroll are repre- 
sented: 23 of 33 columns of I Samuel; all 24 of 24 columns of IT Samuel. 
They cover some sixteen plates of large quarto size. With new accessions, 
no doubt the manuscript will continue to grow. The secret of the rela- 
tively good state of preservation of this § Samuel manuscript is a backing 
of papyrus applied in antiquity, a half century or so after its copying. 

Fortunately, the text is unusual, belonging to an Egyptian textual 
tradition reflected in the Alexandrian Septuagint. Even more extra- 
ordinary, in passages where Samuel and Chronicles overlap, this manu- 
script preserves a text much closer to the text of Samuel used by the 
author of the book of Chronicles than to the traditional text of Samuel 
surviving in the Massorah. 

At the other extreme is our single copy of the Book of Chronicles from 
Qumran. It is found on a three-inch strip of leather. Parts of six lines, 
two columns are preserved; but worms have gorged themselves on Holy 
Writ. The result is leather lace with only four ‘complete words legible. 
Actually the most poorly preserved MS is no doubt a tiny flake of leather 
containing a single letter. But there are certain difficulties in identifying 
such a manuscript! 

The most popular books among the sectarians, to judge from the 
number of copies preserved in Cave Four, are Deuteronomy, 13 MSS; 
Isaiah, 12 MSS; and Psalms, 10 MSS. Some will note that these same 
books figure most frequently in New Testament quotations from the OT. 
There are also seven copies of the Book of the Twelve Prophets. None 
is complete. We cannot always be sure that all twelve Minor Prophets 
were copied on a given scroll. There can be no doubt that this was the 
standard procedure at Qumran, as in the case of the great Minor Proph- 
ets scroll of the second century A. D. from the southern Judaean waste. 

The scrolls in Paleo-Hebrew script, to be published by Skehan, are 
virtually all biblical, including five Pentateuchal manuscripts and some 
fragments of Job. An initial report on the largest of these, a superb 
specimen of Exodus, has been made in the Journal of Biblical Literature.’ 
There can no longer be doubt that the Paleo-Hebrew MSS date roughly 
from the same period as MSS in the formal Jewish, or cursive script. 
Moreover, as we shall see below, their text-types are by no means unique 
among the Cave Four manuscripts. 

Initial study of the manuscripts of Cave Four was directed to the 
historical books, especially to Joshua and Samuel. All manuscripts of 
these books from Cave Four belong to a text-type related more closely 
to the Vorlage of the Old Greek than to the consonantal text underlying 
the received Hebrew text.’ Several are in systematic agreement with the 


1“ A New Qumran Biblical Fragment Related to the Original Hebrew Underlying 
the Septuagint, *” BASOR 132 (December, 1953), pp. 15-26. 


* Exodus in the § Samarits un Recension from Qumran,” JBL 74 (1955), 182-187. 


pp- 
Cf. the writer, “The Oldest Manuscripts from Qumran,” JBL 74 (1955), pp. 
147- ae : 
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Septuagint. We cannot avoid the conclusion that in the historical books 
the Septuagint translators faithfully and literally reproduced the Hebrew 
text in their hands. This does not mean that the Septuagint presents a 
text which is superior to the Massoretic text, though this is not infre- 
quently the case. It simply means that the LXX accurately reflects a 
Hebrew textual tradition at home in Egypt, and perhaps in Palestine, in 
the second century B.C.t The new manuscripts of the historical books 
are thus not only valuable textual witnesses in themselves; they reconsti- 
tute the LXX in these books as a textual authority, and give us the 
means to control its évidence. 

In the Pentateuch, at least three major textual traditions are alive at 
Qumran. There are MSS which adhere closely to that tradition which is 
later to become the Massoretic Text; others present a text-type closely 
related to the Old Samaritan recension; still others preserve the tradition 
reflected in the Alexandrian Septuagint. In one copy of the Book of 
Numbers, there is a remarkable text in the Jewish character which com- 
bines characteristic Septuagintal readings with readings of Samaritan 
type." 

In the Prophets and Writings, the picture is more complex; mixed 
textual traditions appear; further study is required before we can gen- 
eralize. Skehan has published a brief account of the text of Isaiah at 
Qumran in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly... Clearly the text of Isaiah 
was stabilized to some degree even before the publication of the official 
recension reflected in MSS of the Second Jewish Revolt. This is not 
true to the same degree in the Minor Prophets. In any case, enough has 


*Compare now the pioneering work of W. F. Albright in organizing the growing 
evidence of distinet Hebrew recensions underlying the textual traditions at home 
in Qumrin in his paper, “ New Light on Early Recensions of the Hebrew Bible,” 
BASOR 140 (December, 1955), pp. 27-33. The evidence for a Hebrew recension at 
home*in Egypt is most convincing, and the explanation of the “ secondary readings ” 
in the proto-Massoretic Isaiah Scroll (1QIsa@) is quite plausible. Cf. also, the useful 
paper of C. Rabin, “ The Dead Sea Scrolls and the History of the O. T. Text,” JTS 
NS 6 (1955), pp. 174-182. 

° Cf. Patrick W. Skehan, “A Fragment of the ‘Song of Moses’ (Deut. 32) From 
Qumran,” BASOR 136 (December, 1954), pp. 12-15. The MS fragment referred to 
in the second paragraph, p. 12, is now a sizable MS of some fifty fragments: it is 
an ordinary Deuteronomy scroll of the first century of our era, but with several 
extraordinary readings. 

58 Scrolls with readings of both “Samaritan” (i.e., the Palestinian text-type 
surviving in the Samaritan Pentateuch) and “ Egyptian” affinities may stem from 
the mixture of textual traditions in the third-second centuries in Palestine; but 
in view of “Samaritan” readings in agreement with “Septuagintal” readings 
(versus the proto-Massoretie tradition), we must look also for survivals of an Old 
Palestinian textual tradition underlying both. But this is not unexpected, since 
the Paleo-Hebrew script must be reckoned as a similar survival. This is not to 
suggest that the Samaritan Pentateuch derives directly from the time of the early 
Samaritan rift. On the contrary, the weight of both the textual and paleographical 
evidence at Qumran supports the view that the decisive Samaritian schism which 
led to the branching off of the Samaritan Pentateuchal tradition and script took 
place in Hasmonaean times. Cf. W. F. Albright, op. cit., p. 33, esp., n. 29; and 
BASOR 81 (February, 1941), pp. 5f. 

*“The Text of Isaias at Qumran,” CBQ 17 (1955), pp. 38-43. 
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been said to indicate that the biblical scrolls from Qumran begin a new 
period in the study of the text of the Old Testament. 

Cave Four also contained documents in non-Jewish scripts. Among 
them are two exemplars of the Old Septuagint, one on leather, another 
on papyrus. These are useful, of course, in further confirming the 
paleographical datings of Jewish scripts on the basis of independent 
disciplines. And it goes without saying that the appearance of the 
Septuagint on Palestinian soil in pre-Christian times is of decisive im- 
portance in current discussions of Proto-Septuagint problems. 

However, reports on these documents as well as on the non-biblical 
scrolls from Cave Four must await another occasion.’ 





A NABATAEAN PAINTING 
NELSON GLUECK 


Among the buildings cut into the sides of the narrow defile of the 
Siq el-Bared,t one of the suburbs of Petra, is the so-called “ Painted 
House.” ? Hollowed out of the sandstone cliff on the south * side of the 
Siq el-Bared, it is partly decorated on the inside with mural paintings on 
stucco. The architecture of the “ Painted House” has been described in 
detail elsewhere,‘ and need not be gone into again. Of particular concern 
here are the wall paintings in the main inside room. There is a biclinium 
there, consisting of a low platform extending along the two long sides 
of the room. In the back of this room is an arch, which opens into a 
deep recess, with niches on its sides. The mural paintings are located on 
the vaulted ceiling of this recess. 

The side walls of the room are covered with lines of typical Nabataean 
tooling at a 45° angle,’ and topped by a narrow band of horizontal 
tooling. On the ceiling, the tooled lines run at right angles to the band of 
horizontal tooling. The plaster or stucco which the lines of tooling on 
the main side walls and ceiling were intended to support ° has completely 


7A general report by each staff member now at work on the manuscripts of 
Qumran, both from Cave Four and the minor caves, is scheduled for the January 
issue of Revue Biblique. 

1 Briinnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, I, p. 408; Glueck, The Other 
Side of the Jordan, pp. 162-165; Annual XV, pp. 86-87; Abel, Revue Biblique III, 
1906, pp. 587-591; Dalman, Petra und seine Felsheiligtiimer, pp. 347-353; Robinson, 
The Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civilization, pp. 36-38; Horsfield, G. and A., Sela- 
Petra, the Rock of Edom and Nabatene, QDAP VII, 1938, pp. 20-24. 

* Horsfield, QDAP VII, p. 20; Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus, p. 378. 

* Horsfield, QDAP VII, p. 20, wrongly locates the ‘ Painted House’ on the north 
face of the Siq el-Bared, while Dalman, op. cit., p. 347, to judge from his plan, 
correctly locates it on the south side. 

‘For plans of the ‘Painted House’ ef. Abel, op. cit., p. 588; Dalman, op. cit., 
p- 349, which is repeated in Horsfield, op. cit., p. 22. ay 

° Horsfield, op. cit., p. 21 and Plates XLIX: 2; XVII: 3; Glueck, Annual XV, p. 
54; XVIII-XIX, p. 16, n. 74; BULLETIN 69, p. 11; AJA XLII: 3, 1939, p. 383; Abel, 
RB 41, 1932, p. 596, and Pl. XIX: 2; Savignac, RB 44, 1935, pp. 251-252 and Fig. 3-5. 

*RB 44, 1935, pp. 248-249, n. 1; p. 251, Fig. 3. 
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disappeared. It remains in part on the back wall and on the sides and 
ceiling of the vaulted recess. On this back wall can be seen remains of 
stucco, on which are painted, in yellow and red, imitation panels of 
masonry. The fictitious stones are painted yellow and the incised joints 
between them are painted red.’ 

The ceiling of the vaulted recess, from which a central medallion has 
been torn out, retains its stucco covering in large part. It was originally 
decorated with a Nabataean painting of surpassing attractiveness and of 
much importance for the history of the Nabataeans and the history of 
art. With the passing of the years, this mural painting has progressively 
deteriorated as a result of the smoke and soot of many generations of 
Bedouin shepherd fires. The painting has become ever more faintly 
visible, since it was photographed for the first and last time by the late 
Pére Abel in 1906. He photographed this el-Bared mural painting in 
two parts, only one of which (Fig. 1), has, to the best of our knowledge, 
ever been published.’ We are reproducing both, one (Fig. 2) apparently 
for the first time. The writer visited the Siq el-Bared in May, 1935,° 
but was unable to enter the “ Painted House” because of the hordes of 
fleas which infested it. It is, unfortunately, probable that this fascinating 
mural painting has been almost completely obliterated by now. Its value 
for understanding the amazing Nabataean civilization, which developed 
so richly and swiftly out of a compound of Parthian and Hellenistic- 
Roman cultural elements, can hardiy be over-emphasized. 

The only photograph of this Nabataean mural painting hitherto pub- 
lished (Fig. 1) shows the section of the painting on the left side of the 
vaulted ceiling in the ‘ Painted House’ (Fig. 3). Except for the space 
once occupied by a central medallion which was long ago torn out by 
unknown hands, the painting on the vaulted ceiling showed a carefully 
arranged, tapestry-like scene of vines, flowers, birds, and mythological 
figures. There were whole bowers of vines laden with heavy bunches of 
grapes, among which were intertwined festoons of blooming convolvuli 
and sprays of bignonia grandiflora with their compound leaves and 
somewhat unequal tubular flowers. Beautiful birds are drawn in profile, 
some motionless and others in flight or eating grapes. They either stand 
on the branches and tendrils of the vines or wing their way through them. 
The birds include storks, lapwings or pewits, and woodcocks. 

Located in the midst of this rural world are three mythological figures. 
Each of them is framed in a separate bower of foliage and fruit, further 
decorated with birds. Abel recognized that there were three of these 
mythological figures, but beyond describing them briefly, made no effort 
to identify them.*® G. and A. Horsfield seem to have noticed and identi- 


7 Abel, RB, 41, 1932, p. 588; Savignac, RB 44, 1935, pp. 250-258; Horsfield, op. cit., 
p- 21; Debevoise, The Origin of Decorative Stucco, AJA XLV, 1941, pp. 45-61; Butler, 
Syria, II, A, p. 194; Ory, “ A Painted Tomb near Ascalon,” QDAP VIII, 1939, pp. 
38-44. 

® Abel, RB IIT, 1906, p. 589, Fig. 2; Horsfield, QDAP VII, 1938, Pl. L; Glueck, 
OSJ, p. 165, Fig. 95 (printed upside down). 

*OSJ, pp. 162-165; Annual XV, pp. 86-87. 

2° RB III, 1906, p. 591. 
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Fic. 2. Nabataean mural painting from Siq el-Bared. 


Photo. Palestine Archaeological Museum. 
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fied but two figures in the painting on the left side of the vaulted ceiling, 
namely Pan, seated apparently in space playing his flute, and Eros draw- 
ing his bow." Dalman ** too seems to have recognized but two figures in 
this part of the painting, namely the one drawing a bow and the other 
playing a flute, whom he calls Orpheus instead of Pan, as does also 
Robinson."* Palmer, who saw these paintings, is vague about these 
figures, reporting that he saw “ Cupids playing about on the branches, 
and some of them holding drawn bows.” ** There is definitely only one 
figure with a drawn bow, namely that of Eros mentioned above. We 
agree with the identification by the Horsfields of two of the figures as 
representing Pan and Eros. The worship of Pan was quite common in 
the ancient Near East among other places, particularly in the late 
Hellenistic and early Roman periods. This was exemplified, for instance, 
in the sanctuary devoted to him at Paneion in the town of Paneas, which 
later became known as Caesarea Philippi, located near one of the sources 
of Jordan.” The figure of Eros was another popular member of the 
Nabataean pantheon.'® 

The third and lowest of the three figures is a winged Eros (?) astride 
an eagle (?). His left arm is clasped around its neck, his right leg is 
crossed over its back just above its tail, and his left leg bent at the knee 
is hanging free. This pair is ensconced in a bower of vines and leaves and 
flowers, as is each of the two figures above it. One wonders whether 
what is being represented here is Cupid bearing off Psyche or Zeus in 
the form of an eagle carrying off Ganymede. The nearest parallel in 
Nabataean art seems to be the sculpture in the museum in Soueida in 
the Jebel Dri in Syria, which shows a genius in full flight accompanying 
a bird.1’7 The features of this Eros, whose head is inclined to the right, 
can still be largely made out in the photograph. However, the lower part 
of his face and the middle part of his body, as well as the middle part 
of the body of the bird, have been worn away. 

The figure of the central Eros drawing a bow is also somewhat 
damaged. The features are quite clear, although part of the forehead and 
the top of the head are worn away. The legs seem to have been adorned 
with anklets. The toes of the undamaged right foot of this figure are 

1 QDAP VII, 1938, p. 23; Cook, Zeus II: 2, p. 1047, Fig. 902; Baumeister, Denk- 
miler des Klassischen Altertums, I, p. 497. 

2 Petra u. 8. Felsheiligtiimer, p. 352. 

* The Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civilization, p. 38. 

™ The Desert of the Exodus, p. 378. : 

15 Glueck, The River Jordan, pp. 18-24. 54. 247; Baumeister, op. cit., II, p. 1150, 
Fig. 1344; Cook, Zeus I, p. 565, refers to the figures of Pan, Satyrs, and Bacchantes 
on the lower left side of the door-frame of the temple of Zeus in Baalbek and to the 
Erotes hard at work vintaging on the right side; Butler, Syria, II, A, p. 369 and 
Ills. 323, 326; Josephus, Ant. Jud., XV, 11, 3. 

1° BULLETIN 67, p. 16; AJA XLIII, 1939, p. 384, Fig. 9. : 

17 Dunand, Le Musée de Soueida, p. 33, no. 37; Cook, Zeus, IT: 2, p. 1045, refers to 
an Eros clinging to the neck of a swan; Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, III, p. 708, Fig. 4233 shows an eagle with out- 
stretched wings upright behind Ganymede, apparently carrying him off; Richter, 
The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, pp. 285-286. 600, Fig. 734. 
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carefully drawn, as is true also of the figure below it. This illustrates the 
amount of detail in each of the figures. Most of the face of the topmost 
figure of Pan has been worn away, but most of his body is clear in the 
photograph. The delicately raised fingers indicate the playing of the 
flute. Covering the back and extending below the seated Pan figure can 
be seen, drawn in great detail, what represents either very long, flowing 
tresses of hair,'* or possibly the fawn skin sometimes associated with 
Pan,’® or more likely the skin and hair of a goat with which Pan is 
frequently associated or equated.”° Indeed, his right foot seems to be 
cloven in the photograph, which however is too damaged at this point 
to enable certainty on this score. The elbows of Pan seem to be resting 
on his raised left foot which is bent at the knee. 

The right side of the painted vaulted ceiling in the “ Painted House ” 
(Fig. 2) shows a continuation of the mural painting on the left side of 
the stucco-covered ceiling (Fig. 1). It too shows, beautifully and some- 
what artificially arranged, a tapestry-like scheme of vines heavy with 
leaves, flowers, and bunches of grapes, among which birds are seated, 
standing, and flying. 

In an oval framework of interlacing branches, near the bottom of 
which a bird is resting, is clearly to be seen an Eros, with wings out- 
stretched and legs apart in running or leaping position, and with his 
left arm stretched aloft. Much of the body and face of this figure has 
been worn away. The main outlines, however, are unmistakable. An 
anklet is discernible at the bottom of the right leg. It is impossible to 
ascertain from the photograph whether the left arm is uplifted to pluck 
grapes,”* as Dalman seems to have suggested,” or whether perhaps a 
torch is being born aloft.?* In favor of Dalman’s suggestion are numerous 
examples which can be adduced showing Eros or Erotes at the vintage.” 
It is impossible to determine from the photograph alone whether behind 
and above this figure there are not vague outlines of the head, left arm, 
and hand of another figure, and above it somewhat to the left and facing 
left still another tiny figure. 

Near the lower left part of the photograph in Fig. 2, just above the 
large break in the stucco covering on the ceiling, may be seen two birds, 
the one on the left with wings outstretched, and a long-necked stork (?) 
on the right, both of them apparently pecking at a butterfly (7?) winging 
its way between them. One wonders whether there may not be more 
than merely decorative intent behind this scene. Could there perhaps be 
a suggestion of the fact that in mythological representations, Psyche is 

8 Robinson, op. cit., p. 38; Dalman, op. cit., p. 35. 

19 Cook, Zeus I, p. 70, n. 4. 

*° Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit., IV, p. 300, Fig. 5488; p. 301, Fig. 5494; p. 302, 
Fig. 5495; Baumeister, Denkmdler des Klassischen Altertums, I, p. 466, Fig. 514. 

** Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Graeco-Roman Period, Vol. 2, p. 41; Vol. 3, 
Fig. 820; Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, Vol. I: 2, 
col. 1611, Fig. 382; col. 1621-1622, Fig. 389; col. 1636-1637, Fig. 405; col. 1641-1642 
Fig. 409. 

*? Petru u.s. Felsheiligtiimer, p. 35. 

*° Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, pp. 64. 376, Fig. 94. 

** Cook, Zeus, I, p. 565; II: 2, p. 1044. 
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sometimes represented as a butterfly? Representations of Psyche with 
butterfly wings bringing grapes to a winged Eros,”° or of Eros in hot 
pursuit of Psyche in the form of a butterfly,?° are not uncommon. 

There is not much that can now be said about the colors of this in- 
tensely interesting mural painting. Abel speaks of “ various degrees of 
gray ” in connection with the plumage of the birds and of the “ colors of 
dead leaves” and of other leaves which do not yet have their autumnal 
colors, and of still others which have a golden color. He also mentions 
the fact that the figure we have identified as Pan has a sunburnt appear- 
ance, while the Eros figure with the bow and the one astride a bird are 
more roseate in hue.?* We wonder, however, if this mural painting were 
not originally ablaze with red and orange and yellow and blue and purple 
and brown and green and gray and black.?* It is well known that the 
Nabataeans used brilliant colors, as illustrated, for instance, by the 
bright yellow and red colors used in the imitation stone work on the back 
wall of the room, from which the vaulted recess with its painted ceiling 
starts. One’s wonder over the entire el-Bared mural painting grows when 
it is realized that the light in this room of the “ Painted House ” was at 
best very poor. Light came only through the outer door, with no side 
or back lighting to illuminate the vaulted recess at the very back of the 
room. Artificial illumination was necessary to execute this beautiful, if 
somewhat stylized,?® painting. Our wonder grows with the further 
realization that the “ Painted House ” was hardly the residence of a rich 
merchant, as suggested by G. and A. Horsfield,*° but must be considered 
rather as a sanctuary, as indeed is done by Dalman,*' or preferably as a 
mortuary chapel.*” 

Aside, however, from the question as to whether the “ Painted House ” 
was dedicated to the living or to the dead, to private or profane, to public 
or sacred use, this mural painting emphasizes one particular quality 
which in time became paramount in Nabataean art and outlook, namely 
the joie de vivre in both secular and sacred life. Note the place in 
Nabataean art given to the grape and vine design, the worship of the 
lusty gods of the Semitic and Hellenistic fertility cults, the popularity 
of such gods as Pan and Eros in the Nabataean pantheon, the reflection 
of the importance of agriculture and viticulture in the Nabataean 
economy, and the translation into sophisticated art forms of the rich 
Nabataean civilization, in which so many elements of Semitic, Hellenis- 
tic, and Iranian culture were so uniquely mingled. 


25 Cook, Zeus IT: 2, p. 1050. 

26 Cook, Zeus IT: 2, p- 1047. 

27 Abel, RB III, 1906, pp. 590-591. 

*8 Cf. Savignac, RB 44, 1935, pp. 250-258 for colors employed on painted stucco at 
the Nabataean temple of Ramm (Debevoise, AJA XLV, 1951, p. 54, n. 80). 

2° For more extreme stylization of Nabataean painting of vines and fruit, cf. RB 
44, 1935, p. 253, Fig. 6 and p. 254, Fig. 7. 

$0 QDAP VII, p. 24. 

51 Petra u.s. Felsheiligtiimer, p. 350. : 

82 A vault in a Roman columbarium was decorated with paintings of cupids, putti 
and birds among plants and blossoms; ef. QDAP VII, p. 23, n. 6.7; Newton, The 
Columbarium of Pomponius Hylas in Papers, British School at Rome, V, 1910, pp. 
467-468; Ory, QDAP VIII, 1939, pp. 39-44 and Pl. XXV-XXIX. 
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This is the only Nabataean mural painting of its kind known. It can 
hardly have been the only one. Others may yet be found; others must 
certainly have existed.** 1t demonstrates anew what is well known from 
other sources,—namely, the many and deep cultural relationships be- 
tween the Nabataeans and others in wide areas of the Semitic-Hellenistic- 
Roman world, of which they were a small but significant and in some 
ways unique part. The tapestry-like painting of el-Bared has been 
associated,** correctly we think, with the eastern tapestry style described 
by Vitruvius between 40 and 28 B.C.*° This style has been judged by 
Rostovtzeff to have been derived from a Ptolemaic revival of Egyptian 
18th Dynasty decorative art,** and seems, according to Horsfield, to have 
been introduced into Rome sometime after 30 B. C.*7 The mural painting 
at Kertsch, South Russia, of the Augustan period,** although coarse and 
provincial in comparison with the el-Bared painting, is allied to it in 
scheme, as Horsfield points out.*® He furthermore calls attention to the 
relationship of the Nabataean mural with a Pompeian one belonging to 
what Rostovtzeff called the Hellenistic Structural style,*° which came to 
an end in Pompeii about 70 B.C.*! Painted in monochrome, it showed 
flowers, garlands, plants, and birds. Horsfield finds the closest parallel, 
however, in a Roman painting of an enclosed garden with accurately 
depicted leaves and flowers of formalized type, among which birds are 
represented. This painting is in the House of Livia at Prima Porta in 
Rome, having been made for her father about 38 B.C., towards the 
end of the so-called Roman-Campanian architectural style.” Horsfield 
concludes from the various examples he adduces, and in view of the 
Nabataean connections with Alexandria and Syria (and he might have 
added with Rhodes and probably Greece and Rome) *** which would 
keep the Nabataeans in touch with developments in Hellenistic-Roman 
art, that the el-Bared painting is to be dated to no later than approxi- 
mately the fourth or beginning of the third decade B. C.** We are, how- 
ever, inclined to believe that such a date is too early for the el-Bared 
mural painting. Everything we know about the economic, political, and 
cultural development of the Nabataean kingdom leads us to believe that 


88 Painted plaster has been found in rooms of various structures at Petra; cf. 
Horsfield, QDAP VII, pp. 16 and Pl. XLIIT: 2; 18. 20. 27-28. 34; Butler, Syria, Il, 
A, p. 194; Debevoise, AJA XLV, 1941, pp. 54.55. Particularly striking is the 
painted plaster on masonry drafted at a 45 degree angle at the Nabataean temple 
of Ramm in the Wadi Ramm in southernmost Jordan; cf. RB 44, 1935, pp. 251-258 
and Fig. 3-7. 9.11. 

*4 Horsfield, QDAP VII, p. 23. 

* Vitruvius, VII, 5: 3, ed. Morgan and Warren, p. 211; Horsfield, QDAP VII, p. 23. 

86 Rostovtzeff, “ Ancient Decorative Wall Paintings,” Journal of Hellenic Studies 
XXXIX, p. 162. 

87 QDAP VII, p. 23. 

88 Rostovtzeff, Journal of Hellenic Studies, p. 162. 

*° QDAP VII, p. 23. 

49 Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXXIX, p. 150. 

41 QDAP VII, p. 23. ms 

*2 Antike Denkmdler, I, Pl. 11; Eugénie Strong, “Art of the Augustan Age,’ 
Cambridge Ancient History, X, p.566; AJA 58: 4, Oct. 1954, p. 331 and Pl. 76, fig. 25. 

#2 Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan, pp. 13. 182. 

48 QDAP VII, p. 24. 
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its full flowering occurred during the first and extended into the early 
second century A. D.* 

An excellent example, not however of a mural painting but of a 
mosaic, depicting winged cupids gathering grapes, in a scene in which 
peacocks, geese, cranes and other birds are shown, was found at Oudna, 
a Roman colony about 25 km. south of Tunis. It has been dated to the 
last part of the first and to the beginning of the second century A. D.*° 
A mural painting which can be brought into relationship with the 
el-Bared one, was found in the entrance vault of the catacomb of 
Domitilla on the Ardeatine Way in Rome. It shows a multiple grapevine 
with a little Cupid standing on one tendril. This mural has also been 
dated to the transition years between the first and second centuries 
A.D.*° Dr. Berta Segall has, however, pointed out to me that Morey 
gives a later dating to this mural.*? I am also indebted to her for calling 
my attention to an Alexandrian silver goblet with a peopled scroll, similar 
in style to the el-Bared murals, dated by Adriani ** in the first to the 
second century A. D. Dr. Segall, herself, however, believes that Adriani’s 
date for the silver goblet is too late and writes that she would like to 
date it before Augustus.*° The examples cited from Oudna and Alex- 
andria in North Africa and from the catacomb of Domitilla in Rome 
can merely be used to show that the el-Bared murals are part of a fairly 
long and widespread cultural and more specifically artistic tradition. 
They cannot substantiate or disprove the dating we have suggested for 
the Nabataean paintings at el-Bared. 

It is well to bear in mind in this general connection that practically 
all sculptures from the Nabataean temple of Khirbet et-Tannir belong, 
we believe, to its third or last period of construction, which cannot be 
dated much before the last part of the first century A. D. and is probably 
to be assigned to the early second century A. D.*°° A similar dating, we 
think, is to be assigned the extant ruins and sculptures of the Nabataean 
temple of Qasr Rabbah, among the latter of which are a winged Eros, 
a gazelle, and heads of lions, a ram, and a panther.*' By the same token, 


*4 Glueck, op. cit., pp. 186.194; BuLLEeTIN 69, pp. 8-11. 16-17; Annual XVITI-XIX, 
pp. 111-112; Butler, Syria, II, A, p. 370; Debevoise, AJA XLV, 1941, pp. 45.55. 

45 Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, I: 2, col. 1641-1642, Fig. 
409. I am indebted to Dr. Berta Segall for calling my attention to the fact that G. 
Rodenwaldt in JDAT 45 (1930), p. 182, n. 6, dates the mosaic from Oudna to just 
before Gallienus (260-268 A.D.), and that Ward Perkins in Peopled Scrolls: a 
Hellenistic Motif in Imperial Art, Papers of the British School at Rome, XVIT, 1950, 
p- 41, dates it in the second to the third century A.D., and furthermore that G. 
Picard in Karthago, Revue Trimestrielle d’Archéologie Africaine III (1952), p. 178, 
n. 15 dates it to the first half of the second century A. D. 

*° Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, I: 2, col. 1611, Fig. 382. 

47Ch. R. Morey in Early Christian Art, 1942, p. 62, writes: “The style of the 
painting is not inconsistent with what we know of Latin work of the second century 
or even of the third. . . . Wirth has recently come to the categorical conclusion that 
no catacomb painting antedates the third.” : 

48 Adriani, A: Le goblet en argent des amours vendangeurs du Musée d’Alex 
andrie, Société Royale d’Archéologie d’Alexandrie, Cahier no. 1, 1939, p. 25. 

4° In a letter of Sept. 20, 1954. / se 

5° Annual XVIII-XIX, pp. 111-112; BULLETIN 69, pp. 8-11. 16-17; OSJ, pp. 186. 194. 

51 Annual XVIII-XIX, pp. 108-111; AJA XLI (1937), pp. 383-387; Butler, Syria, 
II, A, p. 370. 
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we should date most of the Nabataean sculptures of Petra to the end 
of the first and the beginning of the second century A.D. We are 
inclined to believe, therefore, that the paintings of Pan, Eros, and other 
deities in the unquestionably Nabataean murals of el-Bared are to be 
correlated in time with the sculptures of Petra, Qasr Rabbah, and 
Khirbet et-Tanntr. We believe, too, that the sophisticated vine, pome- 
granate, and palm branch designs painted on fine Nabataean pottery 
have the closest relationship in scope of interest and degree of skill with 
the el-Bared murals, and we are also convinced that this fine Nabataean 
pottery cannot be dated before the first century A. D.°? 

And, finally, we believe that the el-Bared mural paintings could easily 
have been executed by a Nabataean artist and his helpers. It is, of 
course, not impossible that a specialist was brought in from Alexandria 
or elsewhere for this job, but it seems unlikely. There is too much evi- 
dence of the excellence of the artistic abilities of the Nabataeans to make 
it necessary to look elsewhere for artists capable of doing these murals. 
It is difficult to conceive that a people which could build Petra, produce 
the architecture and sculpture there and in such places as Khirbet 
et-Tanntr and Qasr Rabbah, and which could manufacture such quanti- 
ties of the exquisite painted Nabataean pottery, could not produce the 
artist who painted the murals in the sanctuary in the Siq el-Bared. 





FURTHER LIGHT ON SYNCHRONISMS BETWEEN EGYPT AND 
ASIA IN THE PERIOD 935-685 B.C. 


W. F. Avsricut 


I. Dynasties XXITI-XXV. 


In my study, “ New Light from Egypt on the Chronology and History 
of Israel and Judah” (BuLuetrin, No. 130, pp. 4-11), I did not mention 
an important synchronism between Egypt and Assyria which had been 
‘autiously proposed by Baron F. W. von Bissing over fifteen years ago ' 
and was confidently stated by E. O. Forrer some three years ago.? The 
reason is very simple. Together with the first publisher of the Assyrian 
source in question, E. F. Weidner, I did not consider it as within the 
bounds of probability. I have now changed my mind, for reasons which 
will presently appear. 

Our source for this synchronism is a large new fragment of the great Prism of 

52 Annual XIV, pp. 74-76; XV, pp. 13-16; XVIII-XIX, pp. 138-146; XXV- 
XXVIII, pp. 4-18. 

1See the study referred to in n. 3, pp. 44 f. 

*See his paper in the Festschrift Franz Dornseiff (Leipzig, 1953), pp. 85-93, for 
reconstruction of Mediterranean history in this age. The importance of Egypt in 
world history at that time is, however, grossly exaggerated and there are many 
totally baseless assumptions and assertions. 
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Sargon, containing parts of three columns.* In Col. B, lines 5-11 we first have 


broken references to the “town of the wddi of Egypt” (nahal Mu[sur] Heb. 
néhal Misrdyim), which must have been in the immediate area of modern el-‘Arish, 
and to “the sheikh of the town of Laban” (nasiku ga dl Laban), near by.t| Then 


in lines 8-11 we read: 

(8) ™Si-il-kan-ni Sar mat Musri sa... (9) puluhtu melamme ga ¢A&sSir béliya 
lis]hupusu-ma (12) XII sisé-l rabitivl sa mat Musri sa ina mati (11) la ibsi 
tamsilsun issa tamartus. 

(8) Shilkan(ni), king of the land of Egypt, whom ... (9) fear of the glory 
of the god Asshur, my lord, had overwhelmed, (10) twelve large horses of the 
land of Egypt, whose like did not exist in the land (Assyria), he brought as his 
present. 

There can be no doubt that the name, if correctly reproduced by the Assyrian 
scribes, is not to be transliterated Si-il-hé-ni, since the phonetic value hé for KAN 
is at best found only in a few sumerograms in the Assyrian royal inscriptions of 
the Iron Age, though it was quite common in cuneiform inscriptions from the middle 
centuries of the second millennium. This eliminates the suggested comparison with 
South-Arabian Slhn,®° which was already made unlikely by the vocalization. For 
some time I toyed with the idea that the Assyrian scribes may themselves have 
misread an original *Si-wr-kan-ni, since the first two characters of such a name 
would very closely resemble the first two signs in the name as we have it. However, 
this idea is a pis aller, since the sign SU is rare at the beginning of words even in 
this late period and was all but unknown initially in earlier times. The Greek 
Osorchén and hieroglyphic Wsrkn*® suggest a Libyan O(U)sork()n, but the hiero- 
glyphie writing could just as well reflect an original O(U)s()Ilk()n, especially 
since the consonant /, almost unknown in Egyptian, is common in Libyan personal 
names (as we know from Assyrian and Greek transcriptions). A change from / to r 
might have been possible in adapting the Libyan name to Egyptian pronunciation, 
or the little used Greek consonantal sequence Ax may have been replaced by the 
very common px when the name became hellenized. As is well known, Assyrian § 
(transcribed in accord with Babylonian usage) was actually pronounced s and 
Egyptian s is regularly transcribed as § in the Assyrian texts (s in Babylonian). 
And the initial w(o) can perfectly well have been taken by an Avsyrian scribe as 
the conjunction “and,” and omitted.*. The change of the second vowel (i or é) to 
Greek 6 can easily be explained by vocalic assimilation after the latter part of the 
name had been patterned on the Greek word dpxwyr, “ ruler, king.” 


That the king of Egypt in question can only have been Osorkon IV 
should be obvious. Northwest-Arabian Musri remains a figment of the 


3K. F. Weidner, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, XIV (1941), pp. 40-53, with the 
cuneiform text on p. 43. 

*For the geographical and topographical situation see A. Alt, ZDPV LXVII 
(1945), pp. 128 ff., reprinted in his Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte Israels, I 
(1953), pp. 226 ff. 

5 Suggested by G. Ryckmans, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, XIV, pp. 54-56. The 
references to horses in late South-Arabian and proto-Arabic inscriptions from North 
Arabia are all much more recent and refer to the relatively small Arabian horses, 
not to the larger Libyan breed; cf. Alt, op. cit., p. 233, n. 3. 

® Generally written with the syllabic groups which would have been pronounced 
Wa-sa-ar-k-n before the twelfth century. However, the Wen-Amun Report and the 
Shishak List prove conclusively that the syllabic values were no longer correctly 
used; the group WA is used for the vowel o in names of the Ptolemaic Age, and may 
no longer have been pronounced with an initial consonant at this time. Again we 
remind non-specialists that the consonant 1 was always written with an F& in the 
last millennium B.C. 

* Similar clipped forms are extremely common; for instance, many Arab peasants 
would pronounce my own name Brait, being under the impression that the initial 
syllable was their article. 
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imagination, and the “ twelve large horses ” most certainly did not come 
from desert Arabia but from Egypt, where the Pi‘ankhi Stele sheds a 
vivid light on the regard in which good horses were held. Moreover, 
Libyan horses were still considered as among the best in Greek times, a 
few centuries later. The Egyptian king, who reigned in Bubastis (as 
we know from the Pi‘ankhi Stele, line 114), controlled the eastern Delta, 
and probably sent the gift of horses to Sargon’s general at el-‘Arish, less 
than 140 miles east-northeast of Bubastis as the raven flies. (U)selkan 
can only be Osorkon IV (often, perhaps correctly, listed as Osorkon ITT), 
as recognized by Forrer; the date of the synchronism as established by 
Weidner ‘—the year ending March-April, 715—corresponds to the last 
year of his reign in my table published three years ago. The Pir’u 
(Pharaoh) who was king of Egypt in the following year, according to 
the records of Sargon,® was probably Bocchoris, whom I have dated cir. 
715-709 B.C. I am now inclined to date the invasion of Pitankhi in the 
winter of 716-715, four or five years later than the round number (720) 
given by Drioton and Vandier, which I then followed.’° His conquest of 
northern Egypt would then have brought an end to the reigns of both 
Osorkon and Tefnakht, father of Bocchoris, and Bocchoris would have 
mounted the throne as vassal of the Ethiopians. This would then fix 
the enthronement of Shabako in 710-709, as I had urged. 

The chronology of the Ethiopian kings of the XX Vth Dynasty, estab- 
lished in part by Laming Macadam and corrected in my paper on the 
basis of a British Museum stele mentioning the 15th year of Shabako, 
may now be considered as virtually established. The date in question 
has been discussed from a philological point of view by J. Cerny (a 
reference which I owe to Mr. I. E. S. Edwards of the British Museum) 
and the stele is to be published by MM. Yoyotte and Leclant (or one of 
the two) .'! For details of the resulting chronology see BuLLetin, No. 
130, p. 11. 

New information with regard to the two-campaign interpretation of Sennacherib’s 
relations with Hezekiah is coming to light. In 1953 I stressed the fact that the 
historical references to places conquered by the Assyrians before the campaign in 
which Taharqo of Ethiopia played a réle (II Kings 19: 12-13 = Isa. 37: 12-13) 
could be in large part validated by the cuneiferm records. We now know that ten, 
not nine, places are mentioned, since G. R. Driver’s discovery of L‘R in the Arsames 
correspondence, located southeast of Arzuhina, itself southeast of Arbela.** As 
Sarsowski recognized long ago (though without followers) the biblical La‘ir of v. 13 
is the Assyrian Lahiru, situated exactly where L'R is placed in the Arsames letter; 
it is, of course, well known that Assyrian h often reproduces Aramaic ‘. Moreover 
we seem to have unpublished evidence for N‘ (so read with the first Dead Sea Isaiah 


8 Op. cit., pp. 40 f., 51 ff. 

® See the remarks of Weidner, op. cit., pp. 45f., and Alt, op. cit., p. 233. There 
can be no doubt whatever that Pir’u reflects the Egyptian Per‘d, “ Pharaoh.” 

1° Correct my table at the top of p. 11 of BuLtetry, No. 130, accordingly. 
Pi‘ankhi’s father Kashta then died about 735, not 740, as I wrote in a review of 
Vol. III of Dows Dunham’s The Royal Cemeterics of Kush (BULLETIN, No. 139, 
aa}. 
Ps See Cerny, Annales du Service des Antiquités de VEgypte, LI (1951), pp. 441 f., 
where M. Yoyotte’s projected publication is mentioned. M. Jean Leclant’s part in 
it was mentioned by him in a conversation at Cambridge in 1954. 

12See Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.C. (1954), p. 21a 
and n. 2. 
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Seroll for the HN‘ of MT) and TL’SR, though only future publication can clarify 
the context in which they appear. If the reference to them is substantiated, we seem 
to have only one place left (‘WH) which is still wholly unknown. If we combine 
the impressive total of these nine authentic place-names with the decisive testimony 
of the Tirhakah inscriptions published by Macadam, and add various inconclusive 
bits of confirmatory evidence, the two-campaign theory appears to have won the 
field beyond serious challenge. 

II. Tue Twenty-seconp Dynasty. 

Going back in time from the now firmly established chronology of 
the late eighth and early seventh century B.C. to the Bubastite period, 
we are still far from reaching any kind of unanimity. Since my paper 
was published no one has so far attempted to argue against my eclipse 
date in the year 822 B.C. On the other hand, C. F. Nims (letter of 
17th Dec., 1955) calls attention to the fact that there is a little break in 
the text of the Nile-level synchronism of Karnak equating the 28th year of 
Osorkon IT with the fifth year of Takelot II (Breasted, Ancient Records, 
IV, $697) which is inadequately indicated by Legrain’s copy; ** there is 
“space in the . . . break for at least one square™ and nsw-bit before 
the first cartouche” (of Takelot). It seems to me that this strengthens 
the evidence for the synchronism rather than weakens it; we may now 
read simply ...n s3.f (with Breasted instead of n.f s3) [nsw-by.t 
Hd-hpr-r'-stp .n-r'| ... “ (year 5) of his son, [King Hd . . . (prenomen 
of Takelot II) |.” In other words, the synchronism is so much strength- 
ened by Nims’s correction of Legrain’s copy that all doubt disappears. 
(Of course, since the names of the two coregents and their respective 
years were already certain, there never was any reason to doubt the 
synchronism.) 

We now have the splendid official publication * of both the Shishak 
reliefs on the Bubastite portal of the Karnak temple and the Annals of 
the high priest Osorkon, son of Takelot II, which mentions the important 
total eclipse of the moon in the fifteenth vear of the latter.1° Dr. Nims 
has called my attention to the fact that I have not correctly described 
Dr. George R. Hughes’s explanation of the unfinished outline of the figure 
of Shishak in my review in Buttetry, No. 139, p. 20; Hughes does not 
think that the situation is “ inexplicable,” as I stated, but “that the 
king’s figure was very delicately modeled, at least in outline, in a thin 
coat of gypsum plaster applied to the stone and that at many points the 
modeling impinged upon the stone beneath.” ‘7 However, since nothing 
of the sort has been found elsewhere, I regard this idea as a pis aller. 
Of course, lime and gypsum plaster were often used to build up broken 
places in masonry for painted decoration, but such employment is en- 


13 Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, XXIV (1896), p. 112. 

14 According to Legrain the front end of the cartouche frame was completely lost 
in his time, so there is nothing to exclude a longer than minimal space for the 
signs for nsw-by.t and the beginning of the prenomen of Takelot II. New and 
significant is the recognition that the word for “king” must be inserted before the 
prenomen of Takelot, a fact not recognized by Breasted but which confirms his 
interpretation of the group n s3.f. 

15 Oriental Institute Publications, LXXIV: Reliefs and Inscriptions at Karnak, 
Vol. III, The Bubastite Portal, by the Epigraphic Survey (1954). 

16 See my study in the BULLETIN, No. 130, pp. 4 ff. 

17 Op. cit. (n. 15), p. viii b. 
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tirely different from what Hughes proposes.'* We must return to the 
view advanced by previous scholars, that the outline of the king’s figure 
was never finished, and that the completion of the relief was interrupted 
by the king’s death in the 22nd year of his reign (which lasted 21 years 
according to both recensions of Manetho). 

The statement by Hughes (op. cit., pp. viif.) that we have no basis 
for fixing the time of Shishak’s campaign in Palestine within his reign, is 
considerably exaggerated, for the reasons which I have stated in my 
article. If the Tyrian chronology of the tenth-ninth centuries has been 
handed down correctly by Josephus, it would then become impossible to 
date Solomon’s accession before about 960 B.C. without flying in the 
face of the biblical statements making Hiram of Tyre a contemporary 
and friend of David. It is true that a recently published synchronism 
between Assyria and Tyre in the year 841 B.C. has been advanced by 
various scholars as an argument against the correctness of the data 
transmitted by Josephus, but in my paper on “ The New Assyro-Tyrian 
Synchronism and the Chronology of Tyre” (1955) *° I have shown that 
there is no necessary conflict. The Tyrian king called Ba’li-manzer in the 
annals of Shalmaneser III is not the Balezoros of Josephus but a Balma- 
zeros (Balbazeros) whose name has dropped out of the list, thus creat- 
ing the discrepancy between the total given by Josephus and the sum of 
his individual regnal years. 

Some time may elapse before we have a definitive chronology of the 
period between the tenth and the eighth century in Egypt and Palestine, 
but progress is much faster than I expected ten years ago. 





THE ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY 


In April, 1956, the first volume of the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary will be 
published. 

Publication begins, for practical reasons, with the volume for the letter 
(Volume 6) and will continue with the volumes for the letters @# DBA in that 
order. For the other volumes, from J to Z, the regular alphabetic order will be 
followed, though reasons of expediency may cause minor deviations. 

Volume 6 will contain more than 1700 entries on approximately 250 pages and 
is priced at $10.00, bound in buckram. Present plans are to publish at least one 
large volume a year, or two smaller volumes. 

Publication and sales for the United States and Canada will be handled directly 
and exclusively by the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 1155 East 
58th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Sales in all other countries are in the hands 
of the firm of J. J. Augustin, Gliickstadt, Germany. 





18Tt must be remembered that the depression in the stone which enables us to 
recognize the outlines of the royal figure is broad and very shallow, and that its 
sides slope almost imperceptibly.” There would be nothing on the surface of the 
hard, smooth stone for the plaster to adhere to. If my own explanation that the 
painted outline was scraped away completely is supplemented by admitting some 
weathering in the course of nearly three thousand years, all difliculties are avoided 
without any unparalleled assumptions such as the proposal of the Epigraphic Survey. 

19 Mélanges Isidore Lévy (Annuaire de UInstitut de Philologie et dHistoire 
Orientales et Slaves, XIII, Brussels, 1955, pp. 1-9). The Assyrian text was published 
in Sumer, VII, pp. 3-21. by Fuad Safar, and studies were then published by J. 
Liver, Israel Exploration Journal, III, pp. 113-120, and J. M. Pefiuela in Sefarad, 
XIII, pp. 217 ff. 
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IN THE BULLETIN, NOS. 101-140 


Abramson, 8S. and Ginsberg, H. L. 
On the Aramaic Deed of Sale of the Third Year of the Second 
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